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and Balan, which were much in his mind this summer, never came to birth. In this year, too, the suggestion was made to him that he should translate the Odyssey; but neither had the time come for that.
Before the end of 1870, the last sheets ofCf The Earthly Paradise " had left his hands. cc I feel rather lost at having done my book," he writes on the 25th of November; cc I find now I liked working at it better than I thought. I must try to get something serious to do as soon as may be." And again a few days laterc: " I confess I am dull now my book is done; one doesn't know sometimes how much service a thing has done us till it is gone: however one has time yet; and perhaps something else of importance will turn up soon."
The pity with which he clung to it, and the forlorn-ness in which it left him when the two had to sever company, he has written down with absolute truth and sweetness in the words of the Epilogue. Shy and reserved in life, as to many matters that lay near his heart, he had all the instind of the born man of letters for laying himself open in his books, and having no concealments from the widest circle of all. In the verses that frame the stories ofcc The Earthly Paradise " there is an autobiography so delicate and so outspoken that it must needs be left to speak for itself: and the final words which he puts in the mouth of his book, when he sends it forth to seek a place with Chaucer, are the plain truth about his own life so far as he understood it, as well as his deepest thought on the mystery of things.
cc For this he ever said, who sent me forth To seek a place amid thy company; That howsoever little was my worth, Yet was he worth e'en just so much as I; He said that rhyme hath little skill to lie; instinctively shrank: and the long narrative poem on the story of Tristram, and the other on that of Balin
